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in Oceania and elsewhere would follow the good 
example of this indefatigable and public-spirited German 
trader. 

The Story of Thought and Feeling. By F. Ryland. 

Pp. 219. (London : George Newnes, Ltd., 1900.) 

Price if. 

PSYCHOLOGY is not for those who require spoon-feeding. 
Many, however, nowadays need a rallying-point for 
allusions in current literature to a fashionable science, 
and some would fain still perturbations aroused by the 
self-consciousness of their children’s teachers. To such 
Mr. Ryland offers a little book which is clear and con¬ 
crete, and as condensed as possible without loss of these 
qualities. He confines himself to an interesting account 
of certain mental phenomena, aims rather at description 
than explanation which can be controverted, and his 
book is excellent of its kind. Mr. Ryland is familiar 
with the most modern authorities, and presents a fasci¬ 
nating subject-matter attractively. Mental imagery is 
most successfully treated. Mr, Ryland employs the 
selectiveness of attention inadmissibly as an argument 
against any form of materialistic theory (p. 22), and he 
is too vague on the relation of will, self, and kindred 
formulae ; but his story is so far a story that it in general 
steers clear of controversies the solution of which lies 
beyond its scope. It can be confidently recommended 
to the public for which it caters. H. W. B. 

A Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., 

F.R.S. Pp. viii+183. (Cambridge University Press, 

1900.) Price u. 6 d. net. 

WHILE in many respects this little book seems likely to 
provide a useful introduction to the study of astronomy, 
it is to be regretted that greater assistance is not given 
to those desirous of observing the heavens for them¬ 
selves. Even without the aid of a telescope the beginner 
may easily make observations, more particularly' of ap¬ 
parent motions, which will go far to encourage a real 
interest in the subject. 

A wide range of subjects is touched upon, and most of 
the explanations are clear and concise. Many of the 
descriptive parts are also excellent. Some of the more 
elementary phenomena, however, as the phases of the 
moon, receive very scant treatment, and the principal 
astronomical instruments are neither illustrated nor ade¬ 
quately described. Eleven beautiful plates, mostly from 
well-known photographs, form the roost notable feature 
of the book. 

Hand in Hand %vith Dame Nature. By W. V. Burgess. 

Pp. x + 240. (Manchester : Sherratt and Pfughes, 

1900.) 

Rural life and scenes contemplated, in an expansive 
frame of mind provide excuses for the publication of 
many pretty books. This one does not differ essentially 
from many others fashioned on the same model. A 
country scene, a general knowledge of natural history, 
an impressionable nature, and a certain facility in the 
expression of poetic sentiment, seem the chief qualifica¬ 
tions of the contributors to literature of this kind. A 
preface is followed by a “ prelude,” a dog is “ a canine 
friend,” and its runs are “ peregrinations.” We also read 
of “ larks singing in the meridian blue," the brook “which 
whilom rippled its pure waters over a bed of cleanest 
sand,” “the realm of spiritual immutabilities,” “the 
obyte of summer,” and other fanciful matters. The book 
is not without some attractive and instructive notes on 
animate nature, but they are almost lost in a maze of 
platitudes and inconsequent remarks. The statement 
on p. 39 that grains of corn “have been found in 
Egyptian mummy-cases, from which marvellously prolific 
stems have been raised in this country ” contains a 
popular belief as to the growth of mummy-wheat which 
has been shown over and over again to have no scientific 
foundation. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Natu re. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.'] 

Eclipse Photography. 

In a previous letter (vol. lxii. p. 246) the writer called attention 
to the possible advantage of positive or reversed photography and 
development in the light in its application to eclipse work. Since 
that time vety considerable improvement has been made in the 
methods, and it is now easy to develop, in direct sunlight, plates 
which have beeu somewhat over exposed. The pictures obtained 
in this way are as clear and sharp as any that can be obtained 
in the dark room by ordinary methods. But I have not been 
able to secure details on such plates that cannot be secured on a 
negative by ordinary means. In addition, • the over-exposure 
needed in order to obtain a fine picture is not yet small enough 
to warrant the usefulness of reverse photography in eclipses. 

In the measurement of the actinic values which are required to 
yield various results on the photographic plate, a discovery has 
been made which will be of value in the development of eclipse 
photographs. It has been found that a plate which has been 
over-exposed as much as two thousand times can be developed 
as a clear, sharp negative in the dark room. This can be done 
by the addition of four or five drops of saturated hypo solution 
to a two-ounce bath of hydrochinone developer. A half ounce 
of Cramer’s mixed hydrochinone bath with an ounce and a half 
of water and five drops of the hypo solution in place of the 
potassium bromide, gives clear and brilliant negatives, but they 
are slow in developing. They can probably be developed more 
quickly by making the bath more strongly alkaline. With a 
normal exposure, the addition of two drops of hypo enormously 
retards the development. The plate may look perfectly clean 
for half an hour or more, but the picture will surely appear by 
giving it time and keeping the bath in absolute darkness. It 
may require an hour and a half or more to secure complete 
development. With experience, which may easily be obtained 
in the use of the hypo-developer, there is n>o need that any valu¬ 
able photographic plate should ever be lost by over-exposure if a 
proper exposure has been attempted. If the plate cannot be re¬ 
placed, and loss from over-exposure is possible, a trace of hypo- 
should always be used at the start in the developer. 

With the hypo developer it is possible to develop on a 
Cramer “ Crown ” plate, either in the dark room or in the light 
room, any exposure not in excess of one million candle-met er- 
seconds. The highest limit of exposure for the development of 
good negatives in the dark room is one which permits the de¬ 
velopment of positives in the light A plate two thousand 
times over-exposed may be developed either as a positive or as 
a negative. Francis E. Nipher. 

St. Louis, Mo., January 12. 

P.S. — This communication has been made somewhat prema¬ 
turely, in order to direct the attention of those who will take part 
in the work of the next eclipse to a matter which may have great 
importance. It may be that the over-exposures with which I 
have been dealing are less than has been stated. It is, perhaps, 
open to question whether a fast plate under a thin positive, and 
exposed in a printing frame for three-and-a half minutes at one 
meter from a three-hundred-candle incandescent lamp, is two 
thousand times over-exposed. There is, however, no difficulty 
in developing such a plate as a negative. 


The Jamaican Species of Peripatus. 

Peripatus jamaicensis , Grabh. and Ckll., was described in* 
Nature, vol. xlvi. p. 514. At that time it was supposed that 
all the Jamaican specimens represented a single variable species, 
but the differences observed were considerable, so that the Writer 
{Zbol. Anz. r xvi. 341} later separated twG “mutations,” named 
gdssei and sivainsonae. M. E. L. Bouvier has of late years beep 
making admirable studies of Peripatus and its allies, and having 
procured from London and Cambridge the original Jamaican 
specimens, he finds that there are in reality two species repre¬ 
sented { Q. Jonrn. Micr. Science , xliii. 755). These he classifies 
as follows :— . 
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(1) Peripatus jamaicensis, Gr. and Ckll. 

(a) mut. swainsonae , Ckll. 

(b) mut. gossei , Ckll. 

(2) Peripatus juUformis, Guild., var. n. gossei, Bouvier. 

Unfortunately, however, the type-specimen of mut. swain - 
sonae had twenty-nine pahs of legs, and was P.juliformisgossei. 
This specimen M. Bouvier so identifies, but he overlooks the 
fact that it is the type of swainsonae , and must therefore bear 
that name. The dark variety of P. jamaicensis, which M. 
Bouvier calls mut. swainsonae , may be termed mut. bouvieri , 
and the proper classification will be as follows :— 

(1) Peripatus jamaicensis , Gr. and Ckll. 

(a) mut. gossei , Ckll. 

\h) mut. bouvieri, Ckll. (swainsonae , Bouv.). 

(2) Peripatus juliformis , Guild., var. swainsonae, Ckll. 

( gossei , Bouv.) T. D. A. Cockerell. 

East Las Vegas, New Mexico, U.S. A., January 4. 


DASYPELTIS AND THE ECESTED EGG¬ 
SHELL. 

A Charming Fact in Natural History. 

A NXIGUS that my pupils should see things about 

which they hear in the course of their class-work, 
I have rec'ently lodged with the Zoological Society a 
standing order for an assortment of “ quids,” which, 
mostly of the nature of non-assimilable 
food, with occasionally a gizzard lining, 
are thrown out at the mouth by certain 
birds, snakes, and other creatures, in 
•conformance with a habit extending to 
the anthropoid apes, since even the 
famous Chimpanzee “ Sally ” had ac¬ 
quired it ( P.Z.S. , 1885, p. 674)—a habit 
most marked in certain whales, which 
will thus egest the whole skin of an 
animal devoured and flayed before being 
•digested. 

Among the first set of “castings” 
which I received were the two pigeons’ 
egg-shells herein delineated, which were 
“thrown” by the egg-eating snake Dasy- 
peltis scabra during the spring of 1900. 

This animal, confined to tropical Africa, 
shares with the Indian Elachistodon the 
unique feature of possessing vertebral 
“ teeth,” recently proved by Kathariner 
{Pool. Jahrb. Bd. xi. Anat. p. 501) to be, 
in the African species, true hypapo¬ 
physes, toothlike but destitute of enamel, 
which mostly project towards or into the 
oesophageal lumen, through its median 
dorsal wall. The two snakes are mem¬ 
bers of distinct sub-families, and, in 
their isolation and independent occur¬ 
rence, they furnish an ideal example of 
the principle of “convergence,” by the process termed 
by St. Hiliare for Dasypeitis itself the “ balancement ” 
and now better known as the “substitution” of organs, 
as is proved for this snake by Kathariner’s assertion 
that the reduction of its true teeth is effected during 
ontogeny. Elachistodon is unfortunately known only 
from two examples, and although it occurs in the Bengal 
area, it is unrepresented in our national collections. 

Kathariner, in Dasypeitis, describes hypapophyses for 
each of the first thirty-four vertebra, and of these the 
first twenty-six are much swollen basally, their minute 
pointed extremities lying each within a surrounding 
assophageal lip, in such a manner as to suggest that they 
come into action only under pressure. The remaining 
eight are elongated, and with the exception of the last 
are converted into cutting organs, which perforate the 
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oesophageal roof when at rest. The feeding habits of this 
animal have been described by Miss Durham in the 
P.Z.S., 1896, p. 715, and she states that egestion of 
the shell occurs on the average one and three-quarter 
hours after the first seizure of the egg. No observations 
have hitherto been published on the egg-shell as dis¬ 
gorged, and unexpected interest attaches to this, from 
the fact that the two shells herein described differ to a 
marked extent in the evidence they furnish of the nature 
of the processes at work. Both agree only in the presence 
of a deep indentation (Fig. ii. a — a). As examined in the 
dried shell this gives the impression of a definite rent, 
through -which the egg-contents would appear to have 
been discharged ; but as its precise nature cannot be 
decided without maceration, which would lead to a sacri¬ 
fice of one of the shells, I leave the settlement of this to 
the future. Whether it be a cut or a mere depression, it 
is beyond doubt due to the action of the perforating hypa¬ 
pophyses ; for while it is limited to what would appear to 
be the area of apposition between these and the convex 
shell surface when in contact, its edges may be inrolled 
as under pressure from without ; and the main reason I 
have for doubt is that in the larger egg (Fig. ii.) the shell- 
membrane (bj, ragged and torn, projects freely from the 
upper end, as though the discharge of its contents had 
been there effected. The shell-area surrounding the 
afore-named indentation (Fig. ii.) is in each case flattened 
and somewhat irregularly broken up, the whole presenting 



Rough outline drawings of pigeon’s egg-shells orally egested by the egg-eating snake, 
Dasypeitis scabra^ to show fracture lines aud limits of the incision for apparent discharge 
of the contents, a, incision ; b, areas fro n which shell-fragments have been removed ; 
b\ ruptured shell-membrane; /, longitudinal fracture lines; s, spii-al fracture lines; 
i, non-flattened surface X ; zV, flattened and non-flattened surfaces of a second 
shell X i£. 

an appearance unquestionably due to pressure, but 
whether by contact with the anterior or posterior set of 
hypapophyses,- it cannot at present be proved. 

It is concerning the non-flattened shell-area that the 
conditions are most novel and interesting, for this, though 
brittle and subjected to a crushing action, is not, as 
would be imagined, irregularly broken up. The lines of 
fracture, in places irregular, are for the most part uni¬ 
formly recurrent and equidistant, In the shell first 
examined they were found (,f, Fig. i.) to be mostly 
longitudinally spiral and broken up in the intervening 
areas by cross-lines either transversely spiral or feebly 
transverse ; and in consideration of the fact that the 
pigeon’s egg is spirally rotated during its descent of 
the oviduct and as its shell is superadded, the conclusion 
suggests itself that the lines of fracture might be those 
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